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The following circular, and the resolution which accompanies it, deserve 
to be put on record, as they establish an important fact, that our govern- 
ment, in 1809, held out a distinct idea of affording encouragement to ma- 
nufactures; in consequence of which many of our citizens, placing reliance 
on this implied protection, invested their capitals, and devoted their talents 
and industry to manufacturing establishments, during the existence of the 
restrictive system, and of the war which followed—and were swallowed up 
in the desolation and ruin which succeeded the restoration of peace, when 
they in vain invoked the government for a portion of that effective protec- 
tion which is afforded by all the other civilized nations of the world, to that 
important portion of human industry which is devoted to the conversion of 
the rude produce of the soil to supply the various wants of mankind, for 
clothing, habitations, furniture, &c. &c. 

(CIRCULAR. ] 
Treasury Department, July 28th, 1809. 

Srr,—I have the honour to enclose the copy of a resolution of the House 
of Representatives respecting the manufactures of the United States, and 
will thank you to communicate the best information on the subject which 
you may be able to collect. ‘The species and extent of the manufactures 
carried on, either in your own vicinity or in other parts of the state, and 
whether in manufacturing establishments properly so called, or as house- 
hold manufactures; the capital, the machinery and labour employed, and 
the ordinary profits made in the respective branches; the causes which have 
either promoted, retarded or prevented the several establishments; the 
measures within the powers of Congress, which, in your opinion, or in that 
of the best informed manufacturers, appear best calculated and sufficient 
for the purpose of fostering the manufactures, are ail points on which I 
would wish to receive information. I am sensible, at the same time, that you 
may not have it in your power to obtain with facility all that would be de- 
sirable: but whatever facts you can collect, and in whatever shape they may 


be digested, will be useful, and gratefully acknowledged. [ have the honour 
to be, &c. . ALBERT GALLATIN. 


In the House of Representatives of the United States, Wednesday, the 7th 
June, 1809. 

Resotvep, That the Secretary of the Treasury be directed to prepare 
and report to this House, at their next session, a plan for the application of 
such means as are within the power of Congress, for the purpose of pro- 
tecting and fostering the manufactures of the United States ; together with 
a statement of the several manufacturing establishments which have been 
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commenced ; the progress which has been made in them; and the success 
with which they have been attended ; and such other information as, in the 
opinion of the Secretary, may be material in exhibiting a general view of 
the manufactures of the United States. Extract from the journal. 

(Signed) PATRICK MAGRUDER, Clerk. 
— ES 
Prom Bell’s Weekly Messenger, Oct. 28, 1822. 
Cotton Manufactures of Great Britain. 

It is a question which has often been agitated, whether the cotton manu- 
factures of Great Britain or the woollen were the most extensive and valua- 
ble. Both certainly are to a prodigious extent, the cotton greater than most 
could possibly believe. From a house largely concerned in its most valua- 
ble branches, have been obtained the following very curious particulars—the 
value of each kind of wool made fit for spinning ; the value of the labour put 
upon it till fit for the loom; and the charges attending the produce of 1+ 
Ibs. of {cotton | wool on the very finest branch of the manufactures, as paid 
by themselves, till the article is brought into the manufacturer’s warehouse 
to be sold. It may be observed, that [ cotton | wool is all picked to a parti- 
cular fineness, according to the yarn wanted; that above the lowest num- 
bers, the waste, or rejected cotton in one number, can be used in the manu- 
facture of yarn for the inferior number ; and that it is the highest numbers, 
from 160 to 306, that are generally spun in England, and consequently that 
there the spinners lose nothing whatever by waste. — 

No. 40—Average—wool 7jd.; waste, preparation, spinning, 61d.; va- 
lue in yarn, 1s. 2d. : 

No. 60—Pullicates, wool, Sid. ; preparation, spinning, waste, 10d. ; va- 
lue in yarn Is. 7d. 

Lappot goods, No. 120—wool, 1s. 8d. ; spinning, preparation, waste, 2s. 
9d. ; value in yarn, 4s. 5d. . 

No. 160—14 muslins—wool, 1s. 10d.; spinning, 5s. 4d.; preparation, 
waste, 9d. ; value in yarn, 7s. 11d. 

No. 200—wool, 2s. Sd.; spinning, 8s. 6d. ; preparation, waste, Is. 9d. ; 
value in yarn, 12s. 6d. | 

No. 260—fine goods—wool, 6s. 6d.; spinning, 1. ; preparation, waste, 
Gs. 6d. ; value in yarn, 1. 13s. 

No. 306—wool, 6s. 6d. ; spinning, 1/. 10s. ; preparation, waste, 10s. ; va- 
lue in yarn, 2/. 6s. 6d. 

Selling price—No. 40, 1s. 2d.; No. 60, 2s. Sd.; No. 120, 5s. ; No. 160, 
10s. 5d.; No. 200, 17s. 7d. 3 No. 260, Sl. 4s. 7d. 3 No. 306, 51. 19s.’ 6d. ; 
total, 10/1. Os. 9d. 

Here we may notice, that it is chiefly the last description of yarn that 
goes abroad. But the following will still more astonish our readers and the 
public. In the finest descriptions of goods, 14 lb. cotton is raised to the 
following value when brought to market, viz. 14 lb. cotton wool, first 
cost, 6s, 3d. 

Produce by labour.—Spinning, 1/. 10s.; 171 spys. winding, 8d., 11s. 
Od. ; warpings, 1s. ; weaving 27 ells, or 33 yards cloth, from 14 lb. 1s. 6d., 
2l. Os. 6d. ; cotton thread for sewing, do. 1/.; women’s werk per yard, 20s., 
331. 3 bleaching, Sd., 8s. 3d. ; dressing, 1s. ; total produce, 14 lb. S8l. 12s. 6d. 

Here the reader will see at a glance, the mighty value of the cotton ma- 
nufactures of Great Britain ; and here he will be able to appreciate the loss 
which this country sustains in labour by the exportation of cotton yarn to 
the continent of Europe. In 1820, the export was 22,000,000 lbs.** Allow- 
ing this quantity to have been average, No. 54, it would give 66,000,000 
spys. and allowing a weaver to use 656 spys. a year, then that yarn would 


28 Official value, 2,022,153/. 
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employ 100,606 weavers, and allowing each weaver to earn 24/. 19s. 4d. 
per annum, the whole value of the labour additional to the population in 
this country, if the said yarn were worked up in it, instead of being ex- 
ported, would be in round numbers, 2,481,565/. annually, and which, in a 
national point of view, becomes a serious object for consideration, how far 
such exportation should be encouraged without paying a duty to the state. 
Unless we knew exactly the number of Ibs. of, cotton yarn used in each 
number abovementioned, it is not possible to calculate with accuracy the 
extent of our cotton manufactures; but when we state, that, from accurate 
returns, the quantity of all kinds of cotton used in this country was, in 
1820, no less than 126,000,000 Ibs. our readers may form some idea of the 
prodigious extent of this branch of our trade. Averaging the value, however, 
of the different numbers in yarn, viz. 11. 8s. 8d. per |b. the value would be 
180,600,000/. exclusive of all the labour subsequently bestowed upon the 
article before the cloth is brought to sale,—an enormous, but after all by no 
means improbable, sum! Mo wonder we contended against, and with such 
resources triumphed over, the world united! !!! 
The following particulars may afford us data to ascertain the point ge- 
nerally. Of the cotton imported into Great Britain, the following is the 
quantity from each particular quarter, viz. 





Portugal and Brazils - ~— - - eT 29,785,760 lbs. 

North America - - - . - - - - 100,944,260 

West India Colonies, &c. - - - - - - 6,744,560 

East Indies - - - - - - . - 17,946,260—-155,420,840 
Exported - - - - - - - 29,420,840 
Remain for home use - - - - - lbs. 126,000,000 


The East India cotton, we believe, is chiefly taken for exportation.—Al- 
lowing that only one-tenth, or 12,600,000 Ibs. issued in the finest manu- 
facture, and one-eighth in the next finest quality, the value, when fit for 
the loom, would be, viz.— 





No. 306, 12,600,000 lds. - - : - . : . - - 7 5,285,000/7, 
UE SER gn et a ee 15 ew Mae “eet ee 35,108 
Amount of these two - - - . - 110,386,042/. 


If both kinds of cotton make 241 yards of cloth, and each pound of 
ihe remaining cotton which is used in the country make, at an average, 12 
yards, then the total number of yards manufactured would stand thus :— 





lbs. yds. 
Nos. 260 and 306 - - - - - - - 28,350,000 687,487,500 
40 to 200 - - - . - . - 75,650,000 917,800,000 
Grand Total - : - - - 104,000,000 1,605,287,500 


The export of cotton goods in 1820, was, by the official value, 20,509,9201. 
which is considerably under the real or declared value, perhaps one-third. 
These are chiefly of the coarsest kinds, and from the lowest numbers of 
yarn. There are about 1,500,000 families employed in manufactures in 
Great Britain. Suppose only one-third of these are employed in the cotton 
manufacture, and that the annual value of the labour of each, (4 persons,) 
is 60/. the whole would amount to 300 millions. 

te 
Memorial of the Farmers, Manufacturers, Mechanics, and Merchants, of 
the County of Rensselaer, in the State of New York, praying for a re- 
vision of the tariff. Jan. 26, 1824, read, and referred to the committee 
of the whole house on the state of the Union, to which is referred the “ bill 
to amend the several acts for imposing duties on imports.” 

That the staple commodities of this district of country are, provisions, 
bread-stuffs, wool, and flax ; that the respective values of these commodities, 
in market, do not furnish a fair compensation to the producers; and, that 
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the cause of this depression of prices is the limited demand, both at home and 
abroad, which, when fully supplied, leaves a great surplus on our hands. 
Now if the labour of a country be the source of its wealth; and if that labour 
has been employed in producing a surplus which is without value; then has 
the country sustained an injury, by an unwise direction of its labour. 

The great body of your memorialists are farmers. From the beginning 
of the separate, independent existence of this nation, until within a few 
years past, the condition of Europe was such, that the products of the land 
of this country found a ready market, and lucrative prices. During the 
long and wasting wars in that part of the world, the nations there had so 


_ large a portion of their population transformed from producers into con- 


sumers, that after consuming the products of their own soil, they still re- 
quired additional supplies, so extensive as to consume, also, the surplus 
products of American agriculture. The population of our country, moreover, 
was at that time thin; land was cheap; the augmenting numbers of the peo- 
ple found ample room, and easily spread over the surface of the territory ; 
the new soil was fertile; little skill was requisite; and health and robust ha- 
bits, were nearly all the capital that was needed. The nation was, at the 
same time, neutral; and our merchants had full employment as carriers. 
In such a state of things, the labour of this country was profitably employed, 
in two principal ways; and, in those two ways, that labour was suflicient to 
produce a degree of’ eneral prosperity never exceeded. 

But that state of things has passed away. ‘The general settlement of the 
affairs of Europe, by the peace of 1815, re-converted the nations there 
from consumers into producers. 

The vast amount of labour disengaged from the operations of war, and di- 
rected to the cultivation of the land, together with the cheapness of that 
labour, and the skill with which it was directed, produced such an abun- 
dance of supply as to drive our productions out of their markets, and in 
some instances, to follow them to our own shores. There is, therefore, at 
this time, and there has been for several years, an over-supply of the pro- 
ducts of agriculture—they have glutted the markets of the world. ‘This 
want of a foreign market has not been supplied at home; for our own pro- 
ducers have increased in a far greater ratio than our consumers ; and the 
consequences have been, in this part of the country, a universal depression 
of prices, depreciation of the value of land, a sluggish circulation, general 
embarrassment, frequent sheriffs’ sales, and ruin. These ill consequences, 
though experienced most extensively by our farmers, have not been con- 
fined to them. ‘They have been felt by the mechanics, the labourers, the 
merchants, and the professional men. Farmers could not afford: to hire 
Jabourers, to produce what could not be sold; neither could they afford to 
buy of the merchant, commodities for which they could not pay. ‘The spirit 
of enterprise was checked. No new houses and barns, and no new imple- 
ments of tillage, were wanted. ‘There were already more than enough of 
these: for, nothing could be done with them, except to produce, and to 
shelter, what had lost its value. Mew lands, to a great degree, ceased to 
be cleared ; new contracts ceased to be made ; and, from this general inac- 
tion, the mechanic lost his wages, and the professional man his fees. Such 
is, and has for some time been, the general situation of these northern and 
eastern states. . 

Now, the mode of removing these burdensome effects, to your memorial- 
ists appears perfectly plain. The condition of things among us calls for 
the introduction and permanent establishment of new departments of la- 
bour, in order to complete the organization of the social state, and open to 
the career of an ingenious people new objects of enterprise; new subjects 
for the beneficial exercise of their faculties, and employment of their means. 
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In short, a manufacturing population is needed. A portion of the com- 
munity, now engaged in producing, or to be so engaged as time advances, 
must be converted, exclusively, into fabricators and consumers, or the coun- 
try will be overwhelmed with an enormous mass of surplus, which it can- 
not throw off, and become palsied from a stagnant circulation. Human in- 
dustry is naturally distributed, with the advancement of society, into cer- 
tain great departments of labour ; and such distribution cannot be long pre- 
vented, without essentially retarding that advancement. ‘The ultimate, 
permanent order of nature is, the productions of the earth, “ all-bearing 
mother,” first; next, the modification of those productions, in such forms, 
as may best adapt them to use and enjoyment; and, lastly, mutual exchanges 
of all. Connected with these great departments of industry, and depend- 
ant upon them, are the mechanical and professional occupations. In this 
country, owing to circumstances in the situation of the world already sug- 
gested, we have hitherto disregarded this order; and, for a time, we found 
benefit in merely producing and exchanging. But the time has at last come 
—and it is indicated by the general cry for help, now rising from the great 
majority of those who are engaged in both these departments of industry— 
for the establishment of the other, {in order to the | completion of the ma- 
chinery of society. 

Your memorialists are aware, that the main difficulty in the way of doing 
this, are the prejudices, the habits of thinking and acting, which originated 
in the period of our history already referred to. The opinions then adopted, 
and which were then proper, have been reluctant to yield to the evidence, 
that those times have forever passed away. But that evidence has now so 
accumulated, that the most slow of faith begin to believe, that a new dis- 
tribution of the labour of the country must be made, or the prosperity of 
the country must be seriously impaired. 

These truths are so plain—they have been forced upon your memorial- 
ists by such impressive experience—that your memorialists cannot but be- 
lieve, that your honourable body will listen, examine, and be convinced. 
This request of your memorialists is not the sinister prayer of a few indi- 
viduals, nor of a small and distinct class, having only a petty stake in so- 
ciety ; it is the united voice of the mass of the people, in all the callings of 
life; and it is occasioned by a community of embarrassment never known 
among us, till the nations of Europe quitted war for work, and left us with- 
out a market. 

4 market, therefore, is our great want. How is this to be obtained ? In 
the opinion of your memorialists, it is to be obtained only by such an increase 
of duties on the importation of those foreign fabrics, of which the raw ma- 
terial is, or can be, easily and abundantly produced at home, as will en- 
courage adiversion of a part of our own capital and Jabour to the manufac- 
ture of them. The old doctrine is, we are aware, that no nation is ready 
to manufacture until its population has so multiplied, that there are more 
hands than lands. But this is fallacious. ‘The true test of the fact, whe- 
ther a nation be ready to manufacture, is not drawn from the comparison 
of the number of its people with the quantity of its land ; but from the com- 
parison of its ability to produce, with’its opportunity to sell: or, in other 
words, the true test is, the relation of demand and supply. It may, indeed, 
happen, that, while there are fewer hands than lands, the cultivation of the 
Jatter will be the most beneficial appropriation of a nation’s labour; but it 
may, also, be otherwise; so that the first mentioned comparison does not 
furnish the true criterion, and the example of our own country has now 
demonstrated both parts of this proposition. At first, our ability to supply 
was not as great as our opportunity to sell; and all that we could produce 
found a profitable market. Now, we cannot dispose of half what we can 
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supply ; and a general agricultural languor pervades the country. But to 
restore the country from this universal inanition, by the introduction of 
manufactures, requires the interposition of the legislative power of the na- 
tion. This interposition is necessary, because, without protecting duties, 
the manufacturers of Europe, with their enormous capital and exquisite 
skill, can manufacture so economically as to defeat our infant attempts, by 
their competition. They can, and do throw such quantities of their fabrics 
into our markets, and force them upon us at such low prices, that our smaller 
capitalists, with their less skilful artisans, cannot establish their factories, 
and save themselves from ruin. ‘This competition can never be sustained 
without protecting duties in the outset, nor until experience and skill shall 
have introduced economy, and the business of manufacturing shall have 
become s0 extensive, that small profits shall make large amounts: because 
no prudent man will hazard his property, under existing circumstances, in 
a contest with those who can wield means so much more extensive. Even 
if our domestic attempts should be made, in the beginning, with some pros- 
pect of success, yet they would soon be borne down by the foreign manu- 
facturers: for, such is the state of society in the great manufacturing coun- 
tries of Europe, every department of industry is so crowded, so much ca- 
pital is invested in each, and the obstacles to a different investment are so 
insurmountable, that the manufacturer must continue to manufacture at the 
most penurious prices, or go to ruin ; for he cannot change his occupation, 
when every other department of labour is as much crowded as his own. 
This state of things is necessarily growing worse, because the ability to 
manufacture is increasing in Europe in a far greater ratio than the demand 
for consumption, in consequence of the improvement and multiplication of 
machinery. It is, therefore, the interest of those manufacturers to sell at 
the lowest possible rates, and force their goods off, for the purpose of pre- 
venting competition, in every direction, ae at the same time, they 
cannot consume the tithe of the products which are supplied. The conse- 
quences of this state of things are, POVERTY AMONG THE AGRI- 
CULTURAL NATIONS, AND WEALTH AND POWER AMONG 
‘THE MANUFACTURING ONES. If our manufacturers could be pro- 
tected from this overbearing competition, until they should have acquired 
experience and skill sufficient for economy, they could then sustain the 
competition from abroad; and the competition at home would fast reduce 
prices to their present general standard, or lower. It is urged, we know, 
by those who oppose our views, that it is unjust to raise prices upon the 
majority of the community, by diminishing competition, through the medium 
of protecting duties, or in any other way, for the benefit of a small class. 
But this objection is deceptive and unsound. In the first place, though ap- 
parently true in terms, it is, nevertheless, substantially false. The great 
body of your memorialists, as has already been stated, are farmers; and, 
though the immediate benefit of the permanent and effectual protection of 
manufactures would be felt by those who are engaged in manufacturing, 
yet the ultimate, and by far the most important benefit, would be experi- 
enced by society at large ; and it is precisely for the sake of the latter that 
we ask protection for the former. It is, moreover, a fact, which cannot be 
questioned, that the low prices which at present form the great obstacle in 
the way of our domestic manufacturers are, ina great degree, caused by 
even the unskilful and hazardous attempts of those very manufacturers, with 
the present protection, to supply their countrymen ; and we would seriously 
ask, if they are not entitled to some consideration on that account? ‘Take 
away this domestic attempt to manufacture; let foreign manufacturers 
know that there was no design in this country to engage in such business ; 
and soon would the prices of imported goods rise to such a height, as would 
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be an ample remuneration to our manufacturers, if they could now receive 
them ; because the charges on foreign goods, for transportation, first of the 
raw material, then of the manufactured article, with a great variety of in- 
cidental charges, would be saved to our own manufacturers, and, conse- 
quently, to our consumers. But allow that prices would be raised; it would 
only be for a short time. Our artisans would soon acquire skill enough to 
reduce the expense of fabrication; and the adoption of those economical 
modes of conducting the business, which experience would suggest, and to 
which domestic competition would urge our proprietors, would soon bring 
down prices ; and the consumer would shortly be as cheaply supplied as he 
now is, with the incaleulable advantage of a permanent, steady, and in- 
creasing market open for his raw materials, his provisions, and his bread- 
stuffs. Besides, if the prices paid to manufacturers were raised, so would 
be the prices paid to the farmers, and the mechanics, and all others ; and 
high prices both for buying and selling, are better than low prices, even if 
the same relative proportion obtains in the respective cases. 

But, on this subject, we are not left merely to general reasoning, nor to 
the unsupported assertions of interested individuals. The experience of the 
country, in this respect, though not extensive, is perfectly decisive. In 1816, 
the minimum price, upon which duty should be charged, of a square yard 
of white cotton cloth, was fixed at 25 cents. The wholesome effects of this 
wise measure, which were, the investment of capital, the production of skill, 
and the excitement of competition in the iabintactace, are too well known 
to need elucidation. Every man’s experience has informed him, that the 
coarse cottons now manufactured in this country, are both superior in qua- 
lity, and inferior in price, to any similar article ever imported. ‘The benefit 
of this result has been most extensively experienced by the grower of the 
raw material: for, while he has enlarged his market for his cotton, he has 
been able to procure a better and cheaper article for consumption. The 
extent of this benefit to the southern cotton planter may be illustrated by 
the fact, that, whereas, in 1810, there were purchased and wrought, in our 
northern factories, only about 3,000,000 pounds of raw cotton, there are now 
purchased, and manufactured not far from 30,000,000 pounds, or about one 
quarter of all the cotton produced in the country. 

Now, confiding in experience as the great trier of truth, and impelled by 
the general depression of the agricultural, and, by necessary consequence, 
of all the other interests of the north, we ask, first, for an increase of duty 
on the importation of woollen fabrics. 

All this northern section of the Union, especially the state of New York, 
is peculiarly well adapted, by nature, to the raising of sheep. JVool is a 
raw material that can here be supplied in abundance, and with ease ; but 
there are none to buy it. We wish the establishment of woollen factories, 
so that we can convert some of our arable into pasture, and diminish the 
surplus of our bread-stuffs and provisions; sel] that diminished surplus for 
more than the whole original quantity would bring; and, by gradually 
raising up a body of consumers, in the shape of a manufacturing population, 
sell to those consumers an article that will bring us profit; that will fur- 
nish our countrymen, as well as ottrselves, with cheaper and better clothing 
than they can now procure, and set all classes of society prosperously at 
work again. ‘To do this, we respectfully ask the duty on imported woollen 
fabrics to be raised fifty per centum; and that a minemum price, on which 
duty shall be charged, be fixed at from eighty to an hundred and twenty 
cents for the square yard of woollen cloth. 

Upon similar principles, and relying upon experience for our guide, we 
also ask an increase of duty on imported iron. ‘There are beds of iron ore, 
distributed in various parts of these northern and middle states, sufficiently 
extensive to supply all nations, and the ore is surpassed, in richness and 
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quality, by none in the world. ‘These orebeds are found, for the most part, 
in hilly and mountainous regions, of little or no value for agricultural pur- 
poses, but abounding with fuel, and with water.. Nature is waiting for us, 
the wants of the community are urging us, to appropriate these copious 
sources of wealth and strength to the public welfare. But here, again, as in 
the case of wool, foreign competition prevents the extension those esta- 
blishments, which would convert our vast bodies of ore, now wholly without 
value, into riches. 

Next to wool in importance, in this connexion, and in this part of the coun- 
try, is iron. Besides its essential use, as the great weapon of national de- 
fence, it is the great instrument of peaceful industry ; and it is passing into 
use in many new forms. The improved ploughs, for example, are almost 
wholly thade ofiron ; and this use of the metal has enhanced its importance to 
agriculture in an incalculable ratio. ‘Though the first effect of protection in 
this case,as in others, would probably bean augmentation of the nominal price, 
yet the next and speedy effect would be, beyond a doubt, the reduction of that 
price to, at least, its present minimum amount, by the operation of competi- 
tion and skill at home. Indeed, such is the abundance of our ore, and the na- 
tural facilities of the country for smelting and manufacturing it, that it would 
be reasonable to expect that an article, of which the transportation forms so large 
a part of its cost to the consumer, would soon be afforded, if manufactured 
at home, lower than foreign iron, and, at the same time, bring a lucrative 
compensation to the manufacturer. Besides its direct importance to agri- 
culture, and to the various mechanical and household uses to which iron is 
appropriated, the increased production of it among us would essentially be- 
nefit the community, through the medium of the woollen and cotton factories. 
The iron machinery of such establishments constitutes a large part of their 
expense, by diminishing the amount of which, the fabrics therein made could, 
plainly, be afforded at cheaper rates to the consumer. On imported bar-iron, 
therefore, we ask an increase of duty of ten dollars per ton; and such ad- 
ditional duty upon other heavy articles manufactured of iron, as shall fur- 
nish an equally effectual protection to the manufacturer of them at home. 

The article of tallow, too, is one in which our farmers have an extensive 
interest. The average importation of tallow, for the three years ending 
with 1822, was upwards of 4,000,000 pounds. ‘This was equal to the tal- 
low produced by somewhat more than 80,000 head of cattle, averaging 50 
pounds of tallow each. Thus, in pursuance of the policy, which, under pre- 
tence of avoiding monopolies, of not conferring poe privileges on one 
class, of protecting agriculture, rather than manufactures, the farmers of the 
United States, with lands beyond their utmost ability to till profitably, 
have been purchasing pasture and corn abroad, for more than 80,000 head 
of cattle, and then buying the tallow which all those cattle could produce. 
Is it wise thus to pay to foreign graziers the money which should go to our 
own farmers? Or should we thus encourage foreign industry, whea our 
own is suffering P 

Having experienced the good effect of protecting duties in the manufac- 
ture of coarse cotton fabrics, your memorialists believe the time has arrived 
for some additional duty on foreign cottons, so as to encourage the manu- 
facture, at home, of the finer fabrics of this material; and, for this purpose, 
we would suggest, that the minimum price, on which duty shall be charged, 
be fixed at $3 cents for the square yard of cotton cloth. In this connexion, 
we would also observe, that the printing of cotton goods is becoming an ob- 
ject of importance to the country. The South American market is about to 
be open to us, and the printed cottons are most valuable in that market. It 
would, therefore, be wise, in the opinion of your memorialists, to encourage 
that branch of the business. 

Before concluding this application to your honourable body, we would, 
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also observe, that in addition to our conviction of the sound policy of grant- 
ing further protection to our domestic industry, in the modes above recom- 
mended, your memorialists cannot but think we have a strong claim upon 
the equal justice of your honourable body. ‘The protecting duties hitherte 
jJaid by government, as far as they have been connected with agricu)ture, 
have chiefly aided the agriculture of the southern states. That such aid has 
been extended to our southern brethren is gratifying to us, as members of 
the same confederacy; but, we think, at the same time, that it fairly autho- 
rizes the expectation that a similar paternal policy will be extended to the 


agriculture of the north. 

BETHEL MATHER, Chairman. 

Grorce M. Trssirs, Secretary. 

Extract from an address delivered to the Hampshire, Franklin, and Hamp- 
den Agricultural Society, Northampton, Mass. Oct. 23, 1825, by Isaac 
C. Bates, Esq. and published by order of the Society. 
| We regret it is not in our power to present the whole of this admirable 

address to our readers, from which we are precluded by its length. After 

some details of the depression of the prices of labour and land—and of the 
want of markets for the produce of the soil, the orator proceeds :-— | 

I have said, that the income of the common labourer does not ordinarily 
exceed the expenses of his family; nor that of the farmer, the interest upon 
the current cash value of his capital, added to the income of the labourer. 
But when demand for labour is abundant and the supply limited, wages 
will rise to the highest price the employer can afford to pay. And when the 
demand for the produce of land is steady and increasing, lands will rise in 
value and to an indefinite extent. These points have been established. The 
same remark will apply generally; for improvement, in any one branch of 
productive industry, affects beneficially the whoie community. 

The question then is, and a question worthy of your consideration, ad- 
dressing itself to a vital interest of New England, how are we to increase 
the value of our lands? or, which is the same thing in other words, how 
are we to improve our market ? 

You have looked at home and abroad for a succession of years. Your mer- 
chants have explored every sea and port ; and you have no reason to expect 
an improvement in your external commerce, for it rests upon the basis of 
general reciprocity. We know not what new channels of commerce may be 
opened, nor what mines of wealth explored. ‘These are among the contin- 
cencies of the future, upon which no calculation can be made, nor reliance 
placed. The important practical inquiry, therefore, returns upon us; can 
any thing be done to improve our market ? 

If we all become farmers, the effect will be, an increase of supply, and a 
diminution of demand. 

I know of but one answer to the inquiry, and of but one expedient that 
promises to be effective.—We must manufacture, so far as we are able, the 
products that come to us, in millions sterling, from other countries. I am 
aware that the public journals, with but few exceptions; the periodical 
works of the day; and the notes of American editors and publishers, ap- 
pended to every work upon political economy that passes through their 
hands; to say nothing of the prejudices and feelings of the people on the 
subject; all maintain, that this is not for the interest of the farmer. Their 
position is, chat he ought to buy his coat, where he can get it cheapest. The 
position contains a truth; but in its application, it is false; and in this lies 
a deception which has not been without its effect. 

I admit, that as between two American manufacturers, other things be- 
ing equal, you ought to buy of him who sells the cheapest. This is the truth. 
8 
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But, as between an American, and a foreign manufacturer, you ought not 
to buy of the foreigner, even if he sell the cheapest. This [the reverse of the 
last statement is the falsehood ; and this position I am to sustain. 

Let us suppose that we were to manufacture the article of broadcloth, to 
the extent of our wants.—Capital and industry must, of course, embark in 
the new business. That capital must have the means by which to operate— 
mill seats, buildings, machinery, raw materials, labourers. That industri 
must have the means of subsistence. The effect then will be, to create an 4 
ditional demand for the ener and industry that remain, and, consequently 
and necessarily, to give a larger profit. As the produce of land rises, land 
itself will rise, and every thing, upon which the increased demand bears, 
will rise. Although the farmer now makes, for illustration say, double the mo- 
ney he’ did before, twelve per cent. instead of six, yet the capital and in- 
dustry thus embarked, cannot return to be invested in lands, because lands 
are worth double the money they were before. The capital, therefore, will 
continue, and the profit of the new business will be gradually reduced by 
corrivalry to the common standard, er, as commonly happens at first, to 
something below it; but at that point it settles. This is the way, in which 
the new capital and industry will affect you. Look for a moment to the 
extent. 

An hundred thousand labourers, converted into soldiers, not only create 
a demand to the extent of their own wants, but of two or three hundred 
thousand more, whom their labour supplied. ‘The manufacture of broad- 
cloth merely, would give new employment to a multitude of men, women, 
and children. It would call into being a variety of new crops, suchas woad, 
rape-seed, teasles, &c. It would introduce into your pastures another va- 
riety of stock—the fine wool sheep; and when you recollect that about two 
million pounds of wool, costing little less than two million dollars, were im- 
ported during the last year, you will form some conception of the value of 
this article. It would create engineers and machinists, and furnish exten- 
ed new employment to smiths, joiners, carpenters, and mechanics of all 

inds. 

But instead of broadcloth merely, suppose we were to manufacture the 
endless variety of products, for which we are now dependent upon the work- 
shops of Europe. Would it not give a new impulse to industry! Would it 
not create a new demand for produce! And it would be contradicting a 
law of nature, to say that lands would not rise in consequence. 

We are, however, not left to speculation upon this subject. We have the 
demonstration of experience, as well as the conclusions of reason. Go to 
Waltham, to Providence, to Munson, to Southwick—go into the vicinity of 
any manufacturing establishment,—Col. Shepherd’s of this town for exam- 
ple—a prominent case to illustrate and establish, not only the truth of the 
position assumed, but to show what individual enterprise, skill, and perse- 
verance, are able to accomplish,—and open your eyes, and the proof will 
enter. 

If we continue to ouy the manufactures of other countries, we must con- 
tinue to sell at present, or more reduced, prices. But, if we manufacture 
ourselves and pay more for what we consume, we shall be indemnified in 
the advance of produce, rise of land, and general improvement of the mar- 
ket. Ask a gentleman from Springiield, whether he had better pay ten dol- 
lars for his musket, with the resulting benefit of the armory, taking into the 
account, not only its influence upon ‘his shop, but upon his sabdaen and 
lands,—or eight, for one from the tower of London, without it? And yet 
the position would be as tenable in relation tohim as it is in relation to the 
farmer. It would be as much for his interest to buy his gun, where he can 
get it cheapest, as for the farmer, to buy his coat. 
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I have presented you with but one view of this subject; but in relation to 
the farming interest, it is in my apprehension decisive. How then is the ob- 
ject to be accomplished ? | 

Manufacturers, at present, having large capital and able to hold their 
goods, continue their business. But there are no new establishments, unless 
it may be in the manufacture of cotton. There can be none. Capital will 
not be embarked, unless sales are regular. There can be no regularity, nor 
certainty of sale, while the market is left to fluctuate under the unequal 
importation of British goods, which are more or less, according to many 
causes alike beyond our apprehension, or control. Who could have antict- 
pated, that, in imitation of the satinet into which our coarse wool is 
wrought, such quantities of goods would have been thrown into market and 
sold at less than sterling cost, as nearly to annihilate, at least for a time, 
this valuable branch of our domestic industry and reduce the growth of the 
raw material to a losing business? You might as well expect a man, not a 
Knight of Malta, but a sergeant of the guard here, to list himself for con- 
flict with one or twenty, as might happen, he unarmed, and they in steel, as 
that an individual, or company of individuals, should attempt, under exist- 
ing circumstances, to rival Great Britain in the business of manufacturing. 
Sales are fair and prompt to day; to morrow a warehouse of London is 
emptied in the streets of Boston. ‘The manufacturer will hold his goods if 
he can; if not, he must sacrifice them ; and in either event sustain loss. 

Let the government, therefore, give birth and protection to manufactures, 
by increasing the duties on importations, cautiously and prudently, but to 
the needful extent. Practice will soon perfect skill; competition, reduce 
prices; and the advance of the consumer return to him, in another form, 
with rich commissions. 

But the commercial theory is, “let manufactures alone,-—if profitable 
they need no protection ; if otherwise, they do not deserve it.” 

I have already replied to this assumption. I have no disposition to retort 
it. The mine is rich. It is ours. If we permit other nations to work it, it is 
our own folly, or something worse. 

But I answer further. It is admitted, and by those who resist an increase 
of duties, that the existing factories are profitable to the country. Yet, but 
for the exclusion of British goods, by the declaration of war, there would 
not have been a spindle in operation to this day. 

I answer further. ‘The arguments against an increase of duties, go, with 
a concentration of all their Roun to show, that there should be no duties 
at all. 

I answer still further, and my appeal is to this society. You patronise 
household manufactures, and encourage them by your rewards. You do 
right. But upon what principle is it, that the labour of a girl that turns a 
single spindle, can be productive, and the labour of another, that turns one 
hundred, the reverse? ‘There is the expense of the machinery! True, and 
there is the saving of the wages and board of ninety-nine persons. And 
not only so; while the labour of one hundred persons is thus despatched 
by one, the ninety-nine are all at liberty, and each of them can do as much 
work, in the same way, as the individual spinster. If the one deserves pa- 
tronage, therefore, I leave it for you to determine, whether the other is 
not entitled to protection? But the master of a family, if he cannot sell, 
can consume; the manufacturer, however,-must sell, or his business must 
cease. And, therefore, a wise government will enable him to do it—not 
for his own sake merely, but for the good of the great fraternity; or, if you 
please, of the family. 

The balance of trade, as it respects England, is against us; but the con- 
clusion, that therefore it is a losing trade, is denied. Without stopping 
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to trace the arguments in their windings, or contending that the custom 
house returns indicate the exact truth on this subject, or controverting the 
position, that it does not follow, of course, that it is a losing trade; yet it 
is quite apparent that an individual may purchase and consume more than 
he can pay for. A nation may do the same. And an individual does it, 


when the amount of his purchases and consumption, for a given time, exceeds 


the spare product of his industry and capital, supposed to constitute his 
means, for the same time. A nation does it, under like circumstances. When 
an individual mortgages his estate, or parts with vested and productive pro- 
perty, to the trader, his condition is obvious. What means, then, permit me 
to inquire, the almest unlimited transmission of stock, both bank and nation- 
al, to England? When the day of reckoning and payment comes, let the 
guardians of the public credit look to it, that its pillars do not tremble. 

It is not two hundred years since Great Britain imported her broadcloths 
from Belgium, and not one hundred since she derived her cotton goods 
from Germany. Had she acted upon the principles which we oppose, she 
would not have sold a yard of either, even in her own market, to this time, 
while now she supplies half the world with both. But. instead of leaving 
manufactures to originate and protect themselves, she originated them, by 
prohibitory and protecting duties. In the time of Elizabeth, we find the 
great Bacon, vehement in protesting against the importation of foreign pro- 


*. 5 7 . 
ducts, on account of the national dependence and poverty which it involved. 


To this day the ports of Great Britain are closed against the introduction of 


a single manufactured article, which British industry and British capital 
can make. No sooner did our straw-braid find its way into London, than a 
petition went to Parliament for an act of exclusion. 

Suppose the tables reversed, and that we could undersell Great Britain, 
in her own market.—Would she permit it? She would sacrifice her manu- 
facturing capital, it will be said. I say more. She would not only sacri- 
fice that, but her agricultural capital with it. 

It may be for the interest of the merchant, that importation should be 
free, and consumption to the extent of our ability to pay. The more he 
sells, the greater his profit. But itis not for the interest of the farmer, nor 
of the country. It will pave your commercial cities with gold, but it will 


fill your towns with beggars. 1 say this, “ not that I love Cesar less, but 


that I love Rome more.” The agricultural ivterest, in connexion with 
commerce merely, never did become rich, and never will, and never can. Its 
capital is too limited ; its products too bulky ; its market too remote. What 
makes an acre of cabbages in the vicinity of Boston, worth ten acres of corn 
in the country ? Or an acre of land, for mere tillage, worth an hundred 
dollars there, that would not be worth ten here? The demand must be 
brought home to you. ‘The country must be filled with activity and indus- 
try, not of the plough and spade merely ; but of the spindle and loom ; the 
forge and hammer, and all the busy machinery of the manufacturing pro- 
cess. It is this, and this only, that can make yourich. ‘The principles. 
that govern your income, show that it cannot be otherwise. And your in- 
numerable mill-seats and the abundance of your water power, are an indi- 
cation of nature, and a piedge too, that you may become rich in this way. 

Bur THE PRICE oF LABoUR!—Sell your wheat for two shillings and six 
pence by the bushel, and you may hire labour for a shilling. Nominal va- 
lues are of no importance. elative value is the only thing material. 

But THE REVENUE—THE SUPPORT OF GOVERNMENT !—I am aware that 
when you buy a coat, you pay a tax. One part of the price goes for the 
support of government; the other to pay for the cloth. But I answer— 
pay directly, what you now pay indirectly, and what you pay, with a treble 
profit, as well upon that part of the cost of your coat which is tax, as that 
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which is cloth; one to the importer, one to the retailer, and a third to the 
intermediate merchant. 

The government that appeals to the understanding, and consults the in- 
terests of the people, will never lack resources while any remain. 

I would venture to inquire then, whether, since British me have con- 
trived to find employment, and British merchants to make fortunes, and 
British subjects to accumulate a fund in the hands of government, to the 
unexampled amount of their national debt, notwithstanding an absolute ea- 
clusion of foreign manufactures, our commercial and mercantile interests 
—distinguished as our merchants are for enterprise—may not, possibly, sur- 
vive a more limited importation of them ? y 

Increase of population and consequent demand for produce, originally 

ave, and still give, value to land. How injurious, therefore, to New Eng- 
and has been the emigration to the westward! The magic that has reared 
the towns and villages in that part of the country, has been your citizens 
and your capital, under the double influence of increased exertion and in- 
creased economy, the prevalent virtues of a new settlement. I know that, 
politically, some advantages may accrue from a new England population 
there: and I by no means wish ill to those of our friends who are interest- 
ed in the lands there: but, to the same extent as emigration prevails, the 
value of property is reduced here, to say nothing of the loss of capital and 
of men—the most valuable of all capital. It is this, among other causes, 
that has left farms upon the hills without tenants, without purchasers, and 
without price. Bleeding at every vein for a succession of years, will reduce 
any subject to depletion. The way to restore health and soundness, in such 
a case, is to cut the ligatures and stanch the blood. 

The bounties of Providence are distributed with more impartiality than 
we imagine. Wherever a privilege is given, or hardship imposed, an equiva- 
lent is exacted, or conferred. Our hills are rough; but the business of 
grazing affords leisure to farmers, for the very purpose of enabling them 
to subdue the rebellious character of the soil. Our river lands are pro- 
ductive; but the price of them is comparatively high, and without yielding 
the proprietor a better return than the hills for the interest of his money, 
they exact of him more labour. With cmapyir”| and economy, the neces- 
sity of which is a blessing, we can all live, and in the Arcadia of the west- 
ern world, they are not exempt from the common lot. At certain points 
of remove, deformities disappear in the indistinctness, or blend in the light, 
of the landscape. For more reasons than I have time to assion, New Eng- 
land is the place in which to live and to die. 

The classification of men in society is not arbitrary, but grows out of the 
nature of things. You may as well, therefore, attempt to change the immu- 
table principles upon which society is founded, as to change the organiza- 
tion of itin this particular. You cannot do the one, without the other. Each 
department of industry, whether intellectual or corporeal, is filled, because 
there is something in it to be done, by which subsistence, or distinction, or 
both may be gained. ‘This diversity of occupation forms classes, all governed 
by the same motive, and posting, with what ability they have, to the same 

* the fabric of the social state to pieces, therefore, 
it would make itself up again in the same general form. As in every cha- 
racter, so in every class, there are blemishes and defects; but much of the 
unhappiness of men results from magnifying the one and the other. And 
it will usually be found, that he who is most in fault, is most censorious ; 
and that the same spirit, which kindles at the renown or elevation of another, 
would plant itself upon the crown of the arch of both, either by mounting 
to its height, or by levelling it to its capacity. There are lawyers who are 
the ornaments of their profession; others who are the disgrace of it. ‘There 
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are men of power and authority, who are the benefactors of their country ; 
others who are its scourge. ‘There are men of fortune, whose riches give 
means to charity and influence to virtue; who are the golden spires that 
glitter upon the capitol of society—objects upon which the sun loves to shine, 
and from which to reflect his own beams of munificent glory. ‘There are 
others, on whom Providence seems to have smiled, and around whom to have 
scattered a profusion of temporal blessedness, and all the radiance of teim- 
poral honours, whoare, nevertheless,an iron bound coast, from which a fellow 
creature, however he may have been shipwrecked in the storms of life, however 
much an object of pity and compassion and charity, had better keep off and 
trust himself to the mercy of the elements—a coast upon which there is no 
life boat, and along which the passing mariner, whatever tempests may beat 
upon him, and with whatever blackness of darkness cover him, never ven- 
tures the signal of distress a second time. I might run through all the classes 
in the circle of society, and apply the same general remarks to indivi- 
duals of each. You meet with farmers and mechanics who are conspicu- 
ously worthy, who adorn the station they occupy, and would have adorned 
any other. You meet with others, the circle of whose being is narrowed 
to self alone, and whose imagination, in its most playful and discursive 
flights, never ventures beyond it. | 

But as we are all embarked in the same vessel, the conclusion is, we have 
storms enough to encounter and calamities to endure in this voyage of life, 
without mingling bitterness in each others cups, or infusing poison into 
each others comforts. We mar the incomparable beauty of our inheritance, 
by petty disputes and rivalries among ourselves. Run over the map of the 
world : you cannot select a spot more privileged than that which you oc- 
cupy. We wish the patriots of South America, of Spain, of Greece, suc- 
cess ; because we look forward to the time, when they may enjoy what you 
now possess without limitation and may possess without end. But, alter 
they shall have gone through the struggle of right against wrong, of the 
people against power, they will hardly have improved their condition, un- 
til, by education and moral culture, they shall have formed the mass of po- 
pulation into a race of men, capable of understanding their rights, as well 
as able to assert them. ‘True, the convulsions of the revolution break up 
the old foundations of despotism ; lay open the unexplored recesses and 
dormitories and cells of superstition; and send the light and air of truth 
and liberty through the dark domain of many centuries of mysterious and 


terrific power; and prepare the way, by thus rolling their scourge fiercely 


over the earth, for another and a better state of things; yet the time is far 
distant, when your sun will shine in their firmament; when the dews of 
your parochial, religious and civil institutions, will descend upon their 
mountains ; and awaken, into life, the countless blessings and beauties ot 
your free and happy land. Here you have perfect security for life, liberty 
and property. Here, you have equal rights and equal honours. He who 
will, may run the race and take the garland, or scale the heights and deck 
himself with the plumes of glory. I would inspire you, therefore, with the 
deepest emotions of filial and grateful affection for your pilgrim fathers ;— 


these are the fruits of their toil ; this is the land of their =! here all * 


your hopes are anchored ;—and I would elevate you in adoration to Him 
who has manifested Himsetr more distinctively theirs and yours, than to 
any other people on the earth. O! it is a subject upon which I would dwell 
and grow immortal as the theme. But I am admonished that I have passed 
the limits of the hour assigned me. There is a time,—when friends must 
part. 
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The Wealth of Nations.—Continued from page 40. 
| No. III. 


XXXIII. “To maintain between the recent establishments of one coun- 
“try, and the long matured establishments of another country, a competi- 
** tion upon equal terms, both as to quality and price, is in most cases im- 
‘practicable: The disparity, in the one, or in the other, or in both, must 
** necessarily be so considerable as to forbid a successful rivalship, without 
“the extraordinary aid and protection of government.”’! 

XXXIV. “ ‘The undertakers of a new manufacture have to contend not 
“only with the natural disadvantages of a new undertaking, but with the 
“ yratuities and remunerations which other governments bestow. To be en- 
** abled to contend with success, it is evident, that the interference and aid 
** of their own government are indispensable.’”* 

XXXV. * Combinations by those engaged in a particular branch of busi- 
*‘ ness in one country, to frustrate the first efforts to introduce it into ano- 
“ther, by temporary sacrifices, recompensed perhaps by extraordinary in- 
‘“* demnifications of the government of such country, are believed to ae 
‘existed, and are not to be regarded as destitute of probability.’” 

XXXVI. * As soon as the United States shall present the countenance 
*“‘ of a serious prosecution of manufactures, as soon as foreign artists shall 
** be made sensible that the state of things here affords a moral certainty of 
** employment and encouragement, competent numbers of European work- 
“ men will transplant themselves, effectually to ensure the success of the de- 
** sion.’** 

XXXVIT. “It is not anunreasonable supposition that measures, which 
“serve to abridge the free competition of foreign articles, have a tendenc 
“to occasion an enhancement of prices, and it is not to be denied that aa 
‘is the effect in a number of cases; but the fact does not uniformly corres- 
“pond with the theory. A reduction of prices has, in several instances, im- 
*‘ mediately succeeded the establishment of a domestic manufacture.’” 

XXXVIII. Though it were true, that the immediate and certain effect 
“ of regulations controlling the competition of foreign with domestic fabrics 
‘‘ was an increase of price, it is universally true, that the contrary is the 
‘“‘ ultimate effect with every successful manufacture. When a domestic ma- 
“ nufacture has attained to perfection, and has engaged in the prosecution 
“ a it a competent number of persons, it invariably becomes cheaper. Being 
‘free from the heavy charges which attend the importation of foreign com- 
‘“‘ modities, it can be afforded, and accordingly seldom or never fails to be 
“sold cheaper, in process of time, than was the foreign article for which it 
“is a substitute. The internal competition, which takes place, soon does 
“away every thing like monopoly, and by degrees reduces the price of the 
“article to the minimum of a reasonable profit on the capital employed. 
** This accords with the reason of the thing, and with experience.””® : 

XXXIX. Whence it follows, that it it the interest of a community, with 
‘a view to eventual and permanent economy, to encourage the growth of 
‘* manufactures. In a national view, a temporary enhancement of price must 
*‘ always be well compensated by a permanent reduction of it.”*7 

XL. “ The trade of a country which is both manufacturing and agricul- 
“tural, will be more lucrative and prosperous, than that of a country, which 
‘is merely agricultural.’’s 

XLI. ‘ While the necessities of nations exclusively devoted to agricul- 
‘ture, for the fabrics of manufacturing states, are constant and regular, 


i Alexander Hamilton’s Report on Manufactures, p. 45. 2Idem, 44. 3 Ibid. 
4Idem, 46, 5 Idem, 66. 6 Ibid, 7Idem, 67. §{bid. 
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“ the wants of the latter for the products of the former, are liable to very 
** considerable fluctuations and interruptions. The great inequalities re- 
‘** sulting from differences of seasons, have been elsewhere remarked; this 
* uniformity of demand on one side, and unsteadiness of it, on the other, 
** must necessarily have a tendency to cause the general course of the ex- 
“‘ change of commodities between the parties, to turn to the disadvantage of 
“‘the merely agricultural states.” ; 

XLII. “ From these circumstances collectively, two important inferences 
** are to be drawn ; I. That there is always a higher probability of a favour- 
“able balance of trade, in regard to countries, in which manufactures, 
** founded on the basis of a thriving agriculture, flourish, than m regard to 
** those, which are confined wholly oralmost wholly to agriculture ; II. (which 
**is also a consequence of the first,) that countries of the former descrip- 
‘tion are likely to possess more pecuniary wealth, or money, than those 
“in the latter.’?° 

XLII. “ The importations of manufactured supplies seem invariably to 
“drain the merely agricultural people of their wealth. Let the situation of 
“the manufacturing countries of Europe be compared in this particular, 


_ “with that of countries which only cultivate, and the disparity will be 


*¢ striking.”**4 

XLIV. “ The West India Islands, the soils of which are the most fertile ; 
“and the nation, which in the greatest degree supplies the rest of the 
** world, with the precious metals; exchange to a loss with almost every 
* other country.” 

XLV. “ The uniform appearance of an abundance of specie, as the con- 
** comitant of a flourishing state of manufactures, and of the reverse, where 
“they do not prevail, afford a strong presumption of their favourable ope- 
‘ration upon the wealth of a country.”’!% 

XLVI. “ Not only the wealth, but the independence and security of a 
‘“‘ country, appear to be materially connected with the prosperity of manu- 
“factures. Every nation, with a view to those great objects, ought to en- 
*deavour to possess within itself all the essentials of national supply. 
‘* These comprise the means of subsistence, habitation, clothing, and de- 
“6 fence.”?#4 

XLVII. ‘The extreme embarrassments of the United States during the 
‘‘ late war, from an incapacity of supplying themselves, are still matter of 
** keen recollection: a future war might be expected again to exemplify the 
“ mischiefs and dangers of a situation, to which that incapacity is still in 
“‘ too great a degree applicable, unless changed by timely and vigorous ex- 
‘ ertion.”745 

XLVIII. * The aggregate prosperity of manufactures, and the aggregate 
‘* prosperity of agriculture are intimately connected.”’*® 

XLIX. * The superior steadiness of the demand of a domestic market 
‘‘ for the surplus produce of the soil, is alone a convincing argument of the 
* truth of this maxim.”’!7 

L. “The legislator, who makes effectual laws for the promoting 
“ of trade, increasing employment, improving land by more or better til- 
‘lage, providing more food by fisheries, securing property, &c. and the 
‘‘ man who invents new trades, arts, or manufactures, or new improvements 
‘‘in husbandry, may be properly called fathers of their nation, as they are 
“‘ the cause of the generation of multitudes, by the encouragement they af- 
‘¢ ford to marriage.””*® 


® Alexander Hamilton’s Report on Manufactures, p. 68. 10 Tdem, 70. 
“Ibid. Ibid. 8Idem,71,. “Ibid. %Idem,72. ‘Idem, 75. 
7 bid. 18 Franklin, iv. 188. 





